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A Plantation of Young Pines Near Glens Falls 


School Forests Planted on Arbor Day 


The spread of the movement for reforesting 
land throughout the State is giving a 
broader meaning to Arbor Day in the rural 
school districts. 

The fact that it is just as feasible for a rural 
school to plant from 1 to 10 acres of young 
trees as to plant one tree, and that trees planted 
by the acre mean a steady cash return at ma- 
turity toward the support of the school is ap- 
pealing to more and more people each year. 

Up to 3 years ago the idea apparently never 
had occurred to anyone that the intelligent use 
of tracts of idle land throughout the rural por- 
tions of the State for growing forests would 
in time yield a permanent income that would 
serve to reduce or entirely eliminate taxes for 


idle 


the support of the local school. 
In 1920 the first district 
Franklin and 


forest was 
the initial 


sche vol 


laid out in county 
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plantation made. This year fourteen school 
forest projects are under way in twelve coun- 
ties, with from one to three plantations each, 


and Arbor Day is the favorite date for making 
the plantations 

Quite as 
planting of 1000 trees as to planting 1; 
a far better 
mately 1000 times as much chance of a profit- 


attaches to the 
there is 


much sentiment 


chance of survival and approxi- 


able return. 

The State’s forest policy seeks the reclama- 
tion by reforestation of approximately four 
million acres of land now nonproductive that is 
better suited to growing forests than to any 
other purpose. In this policy, 
Alexander Macdonald, State Conservation Com- 
missioner, it is stated: 

“Idle land in the State that is best suited to 


growing forests should be placed under forest 


as enunciated by 
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Lumber is be- 
A more 


cover as rapidly as possible. 
coming scarcer and hiher in price. 
rapid method of replenishment is necessary. 
This is not the work of a year or even of a 
decade. It can not be accomplished by private 
landowners alone. It can be done only by 
everybody working together through all avail- 
able agencies. 

“A general survey of the State should be 
made to determine what lands are best suited 
to forests. Steps should then be taken to 
acquire such lands and establish forests thereon. 
This can be done by the State, by counties, 
towns, cities, villages and school districts. The 
State must actively set out on a road which 
will lead to productive timber forests in nearly 
all the counties. These areas of idle land are 
not only a liability to the State in general, but 
also to the localities where they are situated. 
Counties having such land must begin to estab- 
lish county forests. It is only through a plan 
along these general lines that we are going to 
reach a safe and sane forest situation.” 

One of the most successful school forests in 
the State is now being planted in the town of 
Watson, Lewis county, which was started on 
Arbor Day, 1921, and to which 10,000 trees are 
being added each year as part of the Arbor 
Day exercises of the nine schools in the town. 

At a township school meeting called by Dis- 
trict Superintendent Glen A. Sealey of Low- 
ville in March 1921, A. D. Davies, county agent, 
presented the idea of all the school children of 
the town coming together to celebrate Arbor 
Day by doing some actual reforestation on some 
of the waste land of the town. It was sug- 
gested that the school system of the town of 
Watson might eventually be made self-support- 
ing through the reforesting of waste land. The 
town board was appointed a committee to secure 
children to and 


land for the school reforest, 


secured 94 acres for $300. 

The cooperation of the teachers and trustees 
was secured to have the pupils of all the schools 
assembled at the tract for the Arbor Day exer- 
cises, the main attraction for the day being the 
planting of 4000 trees, which were to be sup- 
plied free from the Conservation Commission's 
nurseries. Forest Ranger Raney brought a 
supply of grub hoes used by the commission 
for fire fighting to dig the holes and give prac- 
tical instruction in planting. The trees were 


all planted in the forenoon, the work being 
preceded by appropriate Arbor Day exercises. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF 
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The remainder of the day was devoted to a 
picnic. The following vear 10,000 trees were 
planted, and this year’s order for trees calls for 
10,500. 

Arbor Day in the town of Watson has taken 
on a new significance, with the knowledge that 
the children of the planters will witness the 
cutting of marketable timber to pay for the 
maintenance of the schools. 

On Arbor Day this year 24,500 trees will 
have been planted, and with the present planting 
program of 10,000 trees a year, the entire forest 
will be in the ground by Arbor Day 1930. 

Aside from the direct monetary value of a 
school forest to the district, the whole neighbor- 
hood benefits by the example set of utilizing 
waste land and converting a liability into an 
This already has occurred in the neigh- 


asset. 
borhood of the Watson school forest. The 
land adjoining the school forest tract has 


recently been planted as a result of the first 
project, and to the school planting is directly 
traceable a number of other plantations that 
have been made in the vicinity in the last 2 
years. 

The procedure for establishing school forests 
is simple and the cost in localities where there 
is a considerable acreage of idle land is small. 
The conservation law’ provides that a city, 
town or school district may acquire by purchase 
or gift, or may take over lands in its possession 
and use the same for forestry purposes. After 
the land has been secured by the school district, 
or by the town in case it is to have one forest 
for all the schools in the town, there is no need 
for further outlay. The trees for planting on 
the tract can be procured free at the nurseries 
of the Conservation Commission, and if the 
forest is sufficiently near one of the nurseries 
to permit sending a truck for the trees, even 
the freight charge can be avoided. 

Advice as to the kinds of trees best suited to 
the soil can be procured without cost from the 
Conservation Commission, the State College of 
Forestry, the forestry division of the State 
School of Agriculture, the nearest county agent, 
and supervision of the actual work of planting 
by any of these, and also the New York State 
Forestry Association, all of which agencies are 
actively cooperating in the movement to procure 
the reforestation of idle land throughout the 
State. 

Union free school district 9, Sandy Creek, 
Oswego county, is planning to start a school 

(Concludedion page 156) 
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Wild Flowers: Enjoy But Do Not Destroy Them 





A century ago f 
primeval _condi- 
tions prevailed in 
most of our wood- 
although 
even then the 
demands of agri- 
had _re- 


lands, 


culture 


moved most of 


the forest from 
the best land in 
the State. Since 


then, neglect, fire, 
grazing and cut- 
ting have altered 
beyond 
tion most of the 
woodlands of the 
State 
the 

and a 


recogni- 


outside of 
mountains 


few other 





is 











more or less lim- 
Wild 


which 


ited areas. The 
flowers 
once flourished in 

great profusion in these woodlands have, like 
many other attractive forms of wild life, become 
scarcer and scarcer, until without adequate pro- 
danger of 
State 


real 
of the 


tection many of them are in 
extermination in 
Indeed, some of them are no longer to be fcund 


they 


many sections 


in certain regions where were once 
common. 

The automobile and the improved highways 
have placed all the great out-of-doors within 
easy reach of thousands who formerly knew 
little of its restiul The 
beautiful countryside and attractive woodlands 


and forests for recreational purposes can not 


charm. value of a 


be measured in any terms of money. Its full 
use is recurrent over and over every year as 
long as it shall be protected. Where wild 


flowers are needlessly destroyed, weeds take 
their place, and the woodlands, formerly so 
attractive with their wealth of true Americans 
become the abiding place of burdock, thistle, 
mustard, ragweed and numerous other obnox- 
ious aliens. Where they formerly grew in the 
woods, their beauty will not delight the passerby 
again for many years, perhaps never again if 
the vandalism was sufficiently complete. 


trailing arbutus will soon be 


exterminated in our 


Exercise the same care in picking wild flowers 
that 
garden. 
plants; you would not trample upon the flowers 


would in flowers in 


Be careful not to trample down the 


you picking your 


in your garden. 

The leaves of the plant are its food factories ; 
if you remove all the leaves in picking flowers, 
you destroy the factory, and taking away from 
the plant the opportunity to store food in its 
rootstock or bulb for the next season's growth 
This is what happens when we gather trilliums, 
rue anemone, the yellow and the showy lady’s- 
slipper, trailing arbutus, azalea, mountain laurel, 
bluebells and numerous other beautiful flowers 
the 


flowers removes potential seed. 


Picking 
If only a few 


which appear early in season. 
of some kind of wild flower in the woods are 
found, as many as possible should be left to go 
to seed. 

If everyone exercised this care in gathering 
wild flowers, taking only a few, not trampling 
them down, and leaving many to go to seed, it 
is probable that even with the discouraging con- 
ditions of many of our woodlands, that the wild 
not quantity but 
would make more 
beautiful the country which we all enjoy, and 


flowers would diminish in 


increase in abundance to 
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which we ought to keep beautiful for 


those who shall come after us. 


Do not pick wild flowers, even com- 


mon ones, if you do not intend to take 


them home with you. To gather a lot 


of wild flowers which will wilt and be 


worst 
that 


thrown away an hour later is the 


sort of vandalism. Let us not say 


we shall pick no wild flowers, but let us 


say that we shall use discrimination and 


thoughtful care for the future of the 
plants. 

For ornamental purposes the home 
flower garden supplemented by the florist 
should supply all our needs. The sale 


or vending of such rare plants as the 


trailing arbutus or mountain laurel 


ought to be discouraged, for it is the 


chief means of their rapid extermination. 
On the 


roadside 


other hand such meadow and 


flowers as the goldenrod, wild 


aster, the white daisy and the yellow 
daisy, are in no danger and can be 
gathered in any quantity desired, often 
to the real benefit of the owner of the 


land. They are plants which have flour- 


ished with the clearing of the country 
and will always be abundant where there 
for them to 


are fields grow. 


Homer D 


State Botanist 


THE 


Houst The 
tics but should be protected or it will soon be as 
rare as the showy lady’s-slipper 
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mocassin flower ts still frequent in many locali- 


Governor Smith Proclaims Conservation Week 


The following proclamation has been issued 
by Governor Alfred E. Smith: 

The natural resources of New York State 
constitute its most important asset. Our 


forests and waterways, teeming with wild life, 


not alone for our 
the 


being and enjoyment of those who come after 


we should conserve, own 


well-being and enjoyment, but for well- 
us. 

Upon the protection and enlargement of our 
forests depend the conservation of our streams 
and the wild life 
through the furnishing of the 
industrial prosperity of many cemmunities de- 


rivers, maintenance of our 


suitable covers, 


pendent upon forest products, and the welfare 
of hundreds of thousands of people who use the 
forests for health and recreation 


To the proper prosecution of the work of 
caring for our natural resources, a better under- 
standing of the subject is necessary. 

Now, therefore, 1, Alfred E. Smith, Governor 
of the State of New York, do hereby proclaim 
the week beginning Sunday, April 1, 1923, as 
CONSERVATION WEEK, to be devoted to 
the dissemination of a better understanding of 
the benefits to be derived from the conservation 
of our natural resources and particularly to the 
protection of our forests from fire and the 
ravages of insect pests, and their replacement 
by the planting of state, county and community 
forests, and the reforestation of idle lands on 


farms. 
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Replacing a Vanished Forest 


Most men and women, most boys and girls, 
who plant trees in the spring, plant them with 
the thought in mind which Lowell expressed 
in the words 

Who does his duty is a question 
Too complex to be solved by me; 
But he, I venture the suggestion, 
Does part of his, that plants a tree. 

Planting more or less at random we have ex- 
perienced year by year a sense of having done a 
duty. We have experienced the joy of achieve- 


ment, but it has been a limited achievement. 
We have had the pleasure of seeing the indi- 
vidual planted take root and 


grow, sometimes to full maturity, blessing many 


tree which we 
with its grateful shade. 

But while our scattering efforts have been 
made in town and hamlet, in city park and play- 
ground, the great forest back on the mountains 
We have even 


seen the floods come sweeping down into our 


has gradually melted away. 


thickly populated districts and carry off some 
We 


have been impelled by what we have seen, and 


of the very trees we so carefully set out. 


by some of the inconveniences and expenses we 


have experienced to make a study of the 


A forest of American white pine in central Europe, planted 60 years ag 
yields 35,000 board feet of lumber to an acre, when cut 


trees. 


forestry situation of our State, and this is what 

we have found 
New York is 

In 15 years, from 1905 to 1920, the product of 

the New 

proximately 33% per cent. 


facing a real timber famine 
York lumber cut decreased by ap- 
New York led all 
states in the production of lumber only 70 years 
ago. Today she has dropped to 
The people of this State are using a billion and 
Two-thirds 


26th place 


a quarter feet of lumber a year. 
of it other 
distance of 3000 miles 


comes from states, some of it a 


If we depended entirely our present 
forest resources we would have no lumber at 


all at the end of 25 years 
New York produced 300 feet of 


a person; today she produces but 30 


upon 


Fifty years ago 
lumber to 


leet to a 


person. Her population comprises overt 
10,000,000 souls. Fifty per cent of the total 
area of the State is potential forest land. 


Thirteen per cent of the total area of the State 


is absolutely idle. Thirty per cent furnishes 


fuel and acid wood, but not a log of lumber 
or a cord of pulp wood. Hardly an industry 
can be named which is not in one way or an- 
adequate wood 


other affected by the loss of 





forest 


with 


This 


j ; 
replanted 


now 


clean, and it ts young 
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supply. A decrease in production of wood 
products and relocation of mills elsewhere in- 
creases the cost of products to the consumer and 
creates waste areas, deserted villages and a 
series of social and economic problems. 

Many small streams which, in the memory 
of men still in the vigor of life, flowed full- 
banked to their confluence with larger streams, 
are now dry during a considerable portion of 
the year. There is a noticeable change from 
year to year in the flow of our principal rivers. 
The larger cities are going further and further 
afield for their water supply, health and recrea- 
tion. These conditions are the result of 
diminishing forests. The natural fish and game 
supplies of New York State have decreased in 
ratio as the timber, because of the 
The end pre- 


the same 
restriction of the forest area. 
dicted by students of this phase is “ weeds, rats, 
mice and English sparrows.” 

Our first impulse as we consider the condition 
into which our forest resources have come is 
to cry, “Cut no more!” Yet we know that 
the cutting of trees represents a great industry, 
the lumber industry, and that our homes have 
been built out of materials supplied to us by 
lumbermen. 

There is a great 
whether the lumberman has cut wisely, and as 
to what regulations should in the future be im- 
posed upon him and upon the timberland owner 
in general. There is a great problem of forest 
policy to be solved both in our own State and 
throughout the United States by the present 
But greater even than 


question at issue as to 


generation of citizens. 
these problems, it seems to me, is the problem 
of immediate replacement of the forest that has 
gone. It is a problem involving the reforesta- 
tion of four million acres of idle land scattered 
over the State of New York, land that pro- 
duces no crop whatever and that is carried as 
a burden by those who pay the taxes thereon. 
Shall we wait for complete agreement on a 
state and a national forest policy before we 
begin to reclaim our idle acres? Or, shall we 
take immediate advantage of the enabling legis- 
lation which now and start building 
private forests, municipal forests, town, county, 
and school district forests? It takes a very 


exists 


large tree to yield 1000 board feet of lumber ; 
the State uses in a single year more than a 
billion and a quarter feet of lumber! 
wait, or shall we work? 
Organization, modern machinery and large 
capacity mills have depleted our forests. 


Shall we 


Or- 


THE 
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ganization of tree-planting forces can restore 
them. It may take many years to arrive at 
complete agreement on what shall be “the 
minimum silvicultural requirements for private 
owners of timberland.” It will certainly be a 
long time before all interests agree to practise 
forestry to the extent that forests will replace 
themselves perpetually by natural reproduction. 
We ourselves, and those who come after, can 
do a great service by going as far as is now 
humanly possible to reclaim our denuded forest 
land by reforestation. There is enough idle 
land in New York to supply every timber need 
of the future State. 
J. R. Stmmons 

Secretary-Forester, New York State Forestry 


Association 


Union Academy Proves 
Real Community Center 
Union Academy of Belleville, 
January 29th, will be rebuilt. 
Union Academy is more than a building. It 
is the outward and visible sign of the spirit of 


burned on 


a community. 

The spirit which a century ago led the new- 
comers in what was then a remote and wild 
corner of the State to found a school, so they 
might keep and hand down to their children 
what they had received from the colleges and 
schools of New England, is the kind of spirit 
that does not perish because walls crumble into 
ashes, and no one of those now living, who were 
students at Union Academy, but feels that the 
new building will gather within it all the 
romantic and fond memories of the past. 

It will not be a new school, but rather the 
old with chambers grown larger, as its founders 
would have wished. 

The academy has fed the people in whose 
midst it stands with the fruits of real culture 
and wise teaching, and so this has become 
noted as an example of what a typical farm 
community should be. It has been a real com- 
munity center and it grew from the hunger 
within, so it is an earnest of how the State 
hopes to meet her rural educational needs. 

The academy will continue to be because the 
ideals of the men and women who gave of their 
little for the sake of those who should come 
after have become the everlasting inheritance 
of their sons and daughters. 
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The Joy of Planting Trees 





Trees are the most valuable 
and dependable friends to 
humanity in the whole out-of- 
door world, especially to girls 
The future citizens 
of this country, if they are to 
carry on the torch of patriot- 
them by the 
founders of the Nation, must 
absorb the liberalizing influ- 
ences of the forests, the toler- 
ance and _ self-reliance trees 
teach, the strength and charac- 
ter they impart. For these 
reasons the boys and girls of 
today should grow up to love 


and_ boys. 


ism passed to 


trees, to protect, plant and 
preserve trees. 
Before one can appreciate 


the value of these living, noble 
giants of plant life, one must 
go where trees grow, see them, 
feel them, enjoy their shade 
and protection and understand 
something of the great part 
they play in nature’s scheme of 
life and the mental, spiritual, 
physical as well as the com- 
mercial benefits they afford. 
The best way for boys and 
girls to begin gaining this 
knowledge is actually to plant 


trees. There is great interest 
for the planter in the tree he has planted 
There is remarkable satisfaction in seeing a 


baby tree develop from a seedling into a mighty 
body with staunch limbs and a lofty, leafy, 
swaying top, particularly for the person who 
placed its hungry roots in contact with mother 
earth so they might perform its great miracle 
of growth, 

School children who plant trees on Arbor 
Day will always take pride in the accomplish- 
ment. When they are men and women they 
can point to the full-grown tree and say with 
They 
will naturally desire to protect such trees as 
part of their handiwork. They will be glad to 
return to the spot where the trees were started 
on their century of life for the purpose of ob- 


rare exultation, “I planted that tree.” 


serving the progress the trees have made. 








Twelve-year Old Red Pine Plantation, Franklin County 


look 


panions along the road of 


will those trees as com- 


Per- 


chance as men and women they will have the 


They upon 


experience. 


privilege of walking in the shadowed coolness 


of the mature trees, in catching the scent of 


the woodsy perfume and in beholding the beauty 
of color and conformation materialized through 


the years. The birds’ song will find a habita- 


tion there and wild life will have been built 


a home as part of the creative results that a 
tree planter shares with the profound and 
mysterious laws of nature—a partnership that 
must always bring a thrill and a new hope to 


the heart. 


G. A. WurppLr 


State College of Forestry 
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The University of the State of New York 
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Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 
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This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
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single copies, 
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at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Accepted for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided for in section 1103, act of October 
3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 
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The Forest 


The forest entire is not merely a dense 
growth of trees. It is infinitely more. It is 
the protection, the home, the sustenance of a 
wonderful variety of wild life. It is shade, 
recreation, the source of waters, the home of 
many birds, shrubs, wild flowers and animal 
life. Our own happiness and the happiness 
and the ideals of our Nation are closely inter- 
woven with the beauty of our land and the 
abundance of its wild life. That beauty and 
abundance of wild life is most largely due to 
our magnificent woodlands and forests. As an 
American it is part of your heritage. What 
will you do with it? Will you waste and de- 
stroy it, or will you help conserve and pro- 
tect it? 

Theodore Roosevelt said: “In a great de- 
mocracy of free people, the protection of wild 
life and the preservation of all other natural 
resources, which underlie national prosperity 
and happiness, must depend finally, as does the 
stability of the government itself, upon the 
support and willing service of every citizen.” 

Homer D. House 


—) — 


The School Library Room 


The statement has been made many times that 
the library “is the very center and heart of the 
school.” This statement seems to be very gen- 
erally accepted as being true, and one is 
astounded to learn how little space the “center 


and heart of the school” needs, in the opinion 
of the average school architect. 


This is illustrated in the case of one school 
building to cost about $150,000 in which the 
room for the school library is about 91% by 22 
feet, and another in which the room for the 
library is not more than 7 feet wide and 20 
feet long. 

At Cleveland a high school library room that 
will seat 200 pupils is considered altogether too 
small. Those who have made a careful study 
of the matter agree that the school library room 
should be large enough to seat 10 per cent of 
the pupils registered. What do we find? Take 
the Albany High School for illustration. It 
registers about 2000 pupils and should therefore 
be able to seat about 200 pupils in its library. 
The school has one of the best schoo! librarians 
in the State, and a well-equipped room in every 
way showing an appreciation of what a school 
library should be, yet the room is so small that 
not more than 45 pupils can be seated in it. 
There. are many such situations in the State, 
and very many much worse. Is it not time 
that this matter should receive the attention it 
deserves? The pity of it is that it would not 
involve much, if any, extra expense to furnish 
the needed room when a new building is con- 
structed. The library room if sufficiently large 
will enable one to get along with a smaller 
study room, if matters are properly managed. 

SHERMAN WILLIAMS 


New Good Roads 
Essay Contest Is Announced 


The Highway Education Board has an- 
nounced the 1923 national essay contest for the 
H. S. Firestone four-year university scholar- 
ship. The subject this year is “ The Influence 
of Highway Transport upon the Religious Life 
of My Community.” This contest, open to all 
high school pupils, is the fourth conducted by 
the Highway Education Board. 

The prize is valued at about $4000. It pro- 
vides tuition, room, board, books and special 
fees of the winner during four years at college. 
The successful contestant may attend any col- 
lege or university in the United States. 

Essays must not exceed 700 words, and must 
be submitted before May Ist. Full particulars 
may be had from the Highway Education 
Board, Washington, D. C. 
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A protected forest. of spruce in central Europe, 


showing the abundant second growth 


ready to take the place of the mature trees as fast as they are cut 


‘*Plan to Plant 


Whether it be the single tree “that looks to 
God all day” in quiet solitary seclusion, or 
whether it is a whole hillside of trees or a 
sweeping avenue of them bordering the public 
highway, there is that charm, that satisfaction 
about a living, growing, green tree that sets it 
apart. From it all who pass by may receive 
the inspiration of its steadfast sturdiness, the 
comfort of its protection, the benediction of its 
beauty —a joy perpetually. 

The “Plan to Plant Another Tree’ 
: a shrub, a 


move- 
ment urges the planting of a tree, 
flower or a vine by every man, woman and 
child in America. It stresses not only the 
beauty of ornamental growing things, but em- 
phasizes the need and use of more fruit trees, 
nut trees, home orchards and berry patches. It 
keeps before the public perpetually the vital 
need of reforestation and educates to the in- 
estimable value of planting the right tree in 
the right place. 

To that end a nationwide Planting 
Week has been arranged. Its to 
centralize the combined efforts of every public- 


Tree 


purpose is 


Another Tree’’ 


spirited individual and organization in 
the 


every 


locality into one unit in great universal 


movement toward making each community a 


better place in which to live—“to make 
America the garden of the world.” 

Tree Planting Week in New York State is 
April 13th-20th. “Plan to Plant Another 
Tree” emphasizes the importance of its being 
borne in mind that Tree Planting Week is 


primarily educational; a focus of year-round 
activity in awakening the country to the im- 
perative need of continual and better planting. 

The Tree Lovers’ Association of America is 
directing the “Plan to Plant Another Tree” 
the advice and assistance 


movement. It has 


of state officers and horticulturists in various 


parts of the country. Its officers are: 
dent, Dr U. P. Hedrick, 


York State Agricultural 


presi- 
vice director, New 
Experiment Station, 
Geneva; vice president, Alvin E. Nelson, horti- 
culturist, Chicago, Ill.; treasurer, William A. 
Peterson, peony specialist, Chicago, IIl.; secre- 


tary, J. A. Young, Aurora, III 
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Port Chester Won Basketball Championship 


Port Chester High School won the title of 
New York State public high school basketball 
champion for 1922-23, at the final games 
played at Syracuse University March 22d-24th. 
The final game was with Masten Park High 
School of Buffalo and resulted in a score of 
18-14 in favor of Port Chester. 

The tournament was a splendid exhibition of 
sportsmanship on the part of all teams partici- 
pating. Only three men were ruled out on 
personal fouls in the three nights of play. The 
meeting of school representatives from nearly 
extreme ends of the State was in_ itself 
spectacular. The Port Chester team deserves 
great credit. In order to reach Syracuse, it 
had first to win out in the strong Westchester 
county league, including such teams as Mount 
Vernon, Yonkers and White Plains. It next 
won from the Lower Hudson Valley League 
champion — Oakside High School of Peekskill. 
Poughkeepsie, winner of the Hudson Valley 
League, was the next obstacle to be passed and, 
in the final game of the sectional tournament, 
Nyack, the Rockland county champion, had to 
be given its first defeat of the season 

At Syracuse, on the first night, Port Chester 
met the Newark team, representing west cen- 
tral New York. \ more exciting struggle is 
difficult to imagine. At the end ot the game, the 
teams were tied 19 to 19. In the extra 5-minut« 
period, Newark started strong and with the 
period half over had a lead of 5 points, the 
score being 26-21 in favor of Newark The 
acting captain of the Port Chester League 
called time out, talked things over with his boys, 
rallied their latent strength and spirit, with the 
result that when the game resumed, Port 
Chester scored 10 points in 2 minutes whil 
Newark was scoring none, which stands as a 
record of the most remarkable “ come-back ” 
recorded in the annals of New York State 
interscholastic basketball. 

On the second night they were opposed by 
the Gouverneur team from northern New York. 
This team was defeated by a score of 30-14. 

Masten Park High School of Buffalo, the 
only one of last year’s eight teams to be repre- 
sented in this year’s state grand tournament 
was favored to win from Port Chester. In 
the first tournament game that team had de- 
feated the strong Norwich High School by 


23-13 and in the semifinals the Bay Shore 


team, the representatives of the Long Island 
section, by a score of 22-12. 

The final game was hard fought and exciting 
from start to finish yet it was as clean and free 
from fouls as one could possibly wish, only 
eleven being called in the entire game. At the 
end of the first half, Buffalo was leading 8-7. 
Port Chester played desperately in the third 
quarter and ran up a lead of 15-12. In the 
last quarter they gave an excellent exhibition 
of close guarding and the game closed with a 
score of 18-14. Burns, who shot the fouls for 
Port Chester, was the individual star. On the 
last night he made eight out of eight chances 
without a slip. Port Chester’s record is all the 
more remarkable because throughout the state 
grand championship, the team played without 
the services of their captain, Jean Buckley, who 
injured his knee in practice the week before 

The champions of central New York section 
of the tournament, Morrisville Agricultural 
School, were not allowed to play in the grand 
championship by the executive committee. Sev- 
eral charges were brought against different 
nlavers of this team as to their amateur stand- 
ing and other violations of the state regulations. 
Considerable evidence was brought before the 
committee to prove these charges and much con- 
flicting testimony was heard. The committee, 
for the protection of the other teams in the 
tournament, passed this resolution and take the 
full responsibility for barring from the tourna- 
ment any representative from section 5: “A 
reasonable doubt exists as to the eligibility of 
certain Morrisville players to compete under the 
state rules. Therefore to protect the other 
teams this team should be barred from further 
competition in the season of 1922-23.” 

At the dinner given by Syracuse University 
to the visiting teams, a splendid spirit of fellow- 
ship prevailed which carried over into all the 
contests of the tournament. Officials and school 
authorities alike agreed that the sportsmanship 
displayed by teams was even finer than that 
exhibited last year. Reports from every sec- 
tion of the State are to the same effect. 
Governor Smith sent a message which was read 
at the dinner. 


A proposition to issue $160,000 bonds for the 
erection of a new schoolhouse in Mayville was 
carried on March 6th. 
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Annual District School Meetings 


The annual school district meeting wil be held 
this year on Tuesday, May Ist, at 7.30 p. m. 
This applies to every common school district 
in the State. It also applies to those union 
free school districts that have not changed the 
date of annual meeting by resolution of their 
board of education to the first Tuesday in 
August. 

At the district meeting the trustees and dis- 
trict officers will be elected for the ensuing 
school year in all common school districts and 
one or more of the members of the board of 
education in each of the union free school dis- 
tricts that hold their annual district meeting on 
such date. 

The importance of the annual district meet- 
ing can scarcely be overestimated. The law 
makes it the duty of the qualified voters to 
assemble at the time and place of meeting. 
The failure of the voters to attend such meet- 
ing and particularly the parents of children at- 
tending school frequently results in the choice 
of inefficient district officers and the consequent 
unsatisfactory conditions in the school. The 
duties of a school trustee are important and 
only those persons who have an interest in the 
maintenance of a satisfactory school should be 
considered for this office. 

In all common school districts the notice of 
meeting must be given by posting five notices 
in at least five conspicuous places in the district 
at least five days previous to the date of meet- 
ing. One of such notices must be posted on 
the front door of the schoolhouse. The notices, 
therefore, should be posted not later than 
April 26th. 

The trustee calls the meeting to order and 
asks for the nomination of a chairman. The 
chairman must be a qualified voter of the dis- 
trict. He has the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions presented at the meeting. The district 
clerk acts as clerk of the meeting. When thus 
organized the meeting will proceed to consider 
reports submitted by the trustee or trustees of 
the district, the collector and the treasurer, if 
the district has such officer. The trustee should 
also present an estimate of the amount of 
money necessary to meet the several items com- 
prising the running expenses of the school for 
the school year beginning on August Ist next, 
including the payment of teachers’ wages after 
deducting the amount of public money, ex- 


penses for services of janitor, insurance, re- 
pairs, fuel, medical inspection, school library, 
etc. The meeting should then take action on 
such estimate and vote a tax for such purposes 
The vote upon such proposition must be by 
ballot or ascertained by taking and recording 
the ayes and noes. 

The next business will be the election of dis- 
trict officers. It is the duty of the trustee to 
prov ide a ballot box, since the election of dis- 
trict officers must be by ballot. Two qualified 
electors of the district should be appointed in- 
spectors who should receive the ballots cast, 
canvass the same and announce the result to 
the chairman. 

The district officers elected do not assume 
office until August Ist. In a district having a 
sole trustee the trustee elected at the annual 
meeting should proceed to employ a qualified 
teacher for the ensuing school year. He has 
no other official duty to perform until he takes 
office on August Ist. His early attention to 
the selection of a teacher is desirable since 
through prompt attention to this matter he may 
be able to secure a much more satisfactory 
teacher. It will be advisable to consult with the 
district superintendent since this officer will un- 
doubtedly have information concerning the char- 
acter and capabilities of teachers who are 
available. The selection of the teacher is a 
very important matter for the district. The 
quality of the school will depend very largely 
upon the choice of a teacher. In districts hav- 
ing three trustees there will be no necessity for 
waiting until after the annual meeting in order 
to secure the employment of a teacher for the 
ensuing year since in such districts a trustee- 
elect can have no voice in the selection of a 
teacher or act in any official capacity until 
August Ist. 

Where districts intend to contract rather than 
maintain their own schools the annual district 
meeting should take action authorizing the trus- 
tee to enter into a contract for instruction with 
one or more adjoining districts and should also 
provide for transportation where the same is 
necessary. The annual district meeting also 
has power to designate the academic school 
where its academic pupils are to be instructed 
and should provide the necessary funds with 
which to pay for their tuition. 
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Winners of Highway 
Safety Essay Contest 

The judges in New York State have awarded 
first prize in the contest conducted by the High- 
way Education Board for the best lesson plan 
for teaching safety on the highways to Miss 
Teresa M. Lenney, a teacher in Trinity Place 
School, New Rochelle. Last year Miss Lenney 
won second place in the national competition. 

The first prize in the pupils’ essay contest 
was given to Tom Jenks, Lincoln School, Mount 
Vernon. Kira Volkoff of Elmer Avenue 
School, Schenectady, was awarded second prize. 
The rules of the contest provided for the award- 
ing, in New York State, of twenty-nine third 
prizes. These have been distributed by the 
judges to the following pupils: Geraldine 
Ireland, St Joachim’s School, Cedarhurst; Gor- 
don Van Keuren, Walden; Romuald Necel, 
Felton Grammar School, North Tonawanda; 
Delos Cosgrove, Academy Street School, 
Watertown; Ethel Farrell, St John’s School, 
White Plains; Mildred F. Kennedy, St Patrick’s 
School, Buffalo; Helen Engelhardt, St John’s 
Catholic Academy, Syracuse; Margaret Bebb, 
Washington School, Newark; Marian Kelliher, 
Holy Cross School, Brooklyn; Regina Meagher, 
Holy Cross School, Brooklyn; Lena Bern- 
stein, Public School 15, Manhattan, New York; 
Mildred Brown, Public School 154, Brooklyn; 
Alice Wilcox, Oak Street School, Binghamton ; 
Ruth Kelsey, St John Avenue School, Bingham- 
ton; Helen Davison, Monroe High School; 
Emily Denton, Farmingdale; Geraldine Voit 
Zieser, Public School 33, New York; Florence 
F. Myers, Plattsburg; Kenneth Lundy, Clyde 
High School; Marjorie Munson, Endicott High 
School; Leah Grimshaw, Westhampton Beach 
High School; Mary H. Parrish, School District 
5, Salem; Johanna Melia, St Luke’s School, 
New York; Joseph Stefanatz, St Joseph’s School, 
New York; Margaret Ernenwein, Junior High 
School, Oneida; James Lawson, Sacred Heart 
School, West Brighton; Allen Thomas, New 
York Orphanage School, Hastings-upon-Hud- 
son; Margaret C. Keckeissen, St Augustine’s 
School, Bronx; Blanche Hurley, SS Peter & 
Paul’s School, Bronx. 

The Highway Education Board has an- 
nounced the national winner of the 1922 essay 
contest to be Karl G. Pearson, a pupil in the 
Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. The 
prize is a four-year university scholarship. 
About 250,000 high school pupils participated. 


School Forests 

(Concluded from page 146) 
forest this spring, and is studying the most 
effective method to be pursued. It has ordered 
20,000 trees for planting this spring. The boys 
of the Raymond Riordan School have planted 
15,000 trees, and the school is taking an active 
interest in the reforesting movement. Other 
schools that have started school forests or have 
ordered trees to plant this spring are: 

The Sinclairville High School, Chautauqua 
county, which will plant 3000 trees this year, 
1000 white pine, 1000 Norway spruce, and 1000 
white cedar; the Jamestown schools which will 
plant this spring 2000 Norway spruce and 200 
white pine; School 2, Elmira, which planted 
2000 white pine last year; Upper Park School, 
Williamsville, Erie county, which planted 2000 
trees in 1921; Schroon Lake Union School, 
which made a small plantation last year; the 
town of Constable, Franklin county, which 
started the first school forest in 1920, and has 
planted 25,000 white pine and Scotch pine; 
school district 1, German Flats, Herkimer 
county, 2000 white pine; Fayetteville school, 
Onondaga county, 1000 Norway spruce ; Oswego 
Normal School, and School 3, Quogue, Suffolk 
county, a small plantation of white pine; 
Oneonta schools, which this year will plant 
30,000 Scotch pine. 

The Conservation Commission has prepared a 
special bulletin on school district forests, show- 
ing just what can be done with a given acreage 
and the return that can be expected. This 
bulletin is furnished free upon request to anyone 
interested in the subject. 

Herpert F. Prescotr 
Secretary, State Conservation Commission 


——_Q——— 


Henry A. Dann 

Henry A. Dann, district superintendent of 
the second district of Erie county, died suddenly 
at his home in Lancaster on March 17th. He 
was graduated from Yale University in 1887, 
and received his master’s degree in 1911. 
Previous to 1908 he was engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in Buffalo, at one time being as- 
sociated with the firm of which President 
Cleveland was a member. He was elected 
school commissioner in 1908, and chosen dis- 
trict superintendent in 1911, serving continu- 
ously since then. He was 58 years old. 
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Governors of New York 


24 John A. 





Governor John A. Dix 


After John T. Hoffman's terms as Governor, 
the Democrats would have continued in control 
of New York State had it not been for the 
fact that the Republicans, who were very much 
in the minority, decided to nominate John A. 
Dix who had previously been identified with the 
Democratic party. This, as well as the selec- 
tion of Horace Greeley, a Republican, as the 
Democratic candidate for the presidency, split 
the forces of the Democrats, whose candidate, 
Francis Kernan, Dix defeated. 

Before he became Governor, Dix had served 
as ensign during the War of 1812 in the United 
States infantry, had been admitted to the bar 
and practised law at Cooperstown, been ap- 
pointed Adjutant General of the State in 1830, 
was Secretary of State and Superintendent of 
Common Schools 1833-39, served as a member 
of the Assembly in 1842 and as a United States 
Senator from 1845 to 1849. In 1848 he ran 
for Governor but was defeated and subse- 
quently served as assistant treasurer and post- 
master in New York City. For a few months 
in 1861 he was secretary of the treasury and 
it was while in that office that he issued to a 


Dix, 1873-74 


revenue officer serving under him the celebrated 
order: “If any one attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot.” From 
1861 to 1865 he served as a major general, in 
1863 was in command of Fortress Monroe and 
in 1866 was in command of the Department of 
the East. From 1866 to 1869 he was minister 
to France. 

As Governor he supported the national policies 
of the Republican party. In his first annual 
message on matters concerning the State he 
declared emphatically: “I believe it to be a 
just and salutary rule that no appropriation of 
money should be made without providing simul- 
taneously, the means of payment.” In 1873 
he vetoed a local option bill on the ground that 
it would sanction the sale of all intoxicating 
beverages in a community or prohibit the sale 
of any. “ The bill,” he said in his veto mes- 
sage, “is framed in the interest of restriction, 
and not of freedom of choice.” He maintained 
that the people “should have had the oppor- 
tunity of saying whether the prohibition should 
embrace ardent spirits only, or whether it should 
exclude the lighter beverages.” 

In the second annual message Governor Dix 
expressed his gratification at the increase in the 
number of students in the academies of the 
State whose attendance was the basis on which 
public moneys were distributed. 

His administration was distinguished by the 
enactment of a law “to secure to children the 
benefits of elementary education,” by compelling 
attendance at school and forbidding the labor 
of children in factories except in cases in 
which a certain requirement of instruction had 
been met. 

Governor Dix advocated the expansion of 
water transportation in this State by improving 
the locks of the canals and applying steam to 
the movement of boats. 

He ran for Governor against Samuel J. 
Tilden in 1874 but was defeated. He then 
retired to private life, dying about 5 years later. 


George I. Barford, principal of the junior 
high school, has been appointed acting super- 
intendent of schools at Auburn to succeed the 
late Otis Strong. 
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Summer Session of 
State Library School 


The summer session of the New York State 
Library School will include two courses, one 
for the librarians of small public libraries, the 
other for school librarians. Both of these 
courses will begin on July 2d and continue until 
August 10th. There is no tuition for students 
from the State of New York, but those from 
outside the State pay $20 for each course. A 
list of recommended boarding and rooming 
places will be sent by the school to anyone who 
is interested. 

The course for public librarians is open to 
anyone who is now engaged in library work in 

public library, or who is under appointment 
fo such a position. There will be lectures and 
practice work on simple methods of library ad- 
ministration, cataloging, classification, shelf- 
listing, accessioning, book ordering and loan 
work. The courses in book selection and ref- 
erence will be adapted to the needs of the 
smaller libraries and work with children. The 
reguiar summer school faculty will be assisted 
by lecturers from outside, including members 
of the State Department of Education and 
librarians who are successfully administering 
public libraries. Miss Mildred Pope, organ- 
izer, Library Extension Division, Albany, is 
in charge of this course and correspondence 
concerning it may be addressed to her. 

The course for school librarians is planned 
to cover the problems of the administration and 
use of the school library. It is open to anyone 
who is interested in the work. Lectures and 
practice work will be given in library adminis- 
tration and technic, covering simple methods of 
cataloging, classifying, shelflisting, accession- 
ing and charging. Special emphasis in this 
course will be laid on book selection for chil- 
dren, reference work and teaching the library 
to the pupils. Members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, successful school librarians 
and other outside lecturers will assist the regu- 
lar faculty in the work of instruction. Cor- 
respondence concerning this course may be ad- 
dressed to Miss Sabra W. Vought, inspector of 
school libraries, Albany, who will be in charge. 


—--o-———_- 


Superintendent Frank K. Sutley of Tona- 
wanda has been reappointed for a term of 


three years. 


Amendments to 
Teachers Retirement Law 


The following amendments to the New York 
State teachers retirement law are now in effect. 

Extending the time that a “ present teacher ” 
may join the system to July 1, 1923. 

Defining “ final average salary” as the aver- 
age annual compensation during the 5 years 
immediately preceding retirement, or the aver- 
age compensation as a teacher during any 10 
consecutive years of state service. 

A member who is a “present teacher” and 
who has completed 25 years’ total service and 
who has attained the age of 60, or a member 
who is a “new entrant” who has completed 25 
vears’ total state service and who has attained 
the age of 60, or any member who has com- 
pleted 35 years of service, 25 of which have 
been in this State, may retire on superannuation. 

A member who has completed at least 15 
years of total state service, or is a “ present 
teacher ” and has completed 20 years of service, 
the last 10 of which is state service, may retire 
on account of disability. 

Any member or annuitant may deposit with 
the fund in a single payment an amount per- 
mitted so to be deposited by the Retirement 
Board, for the purpose of purchasing addi- 
tional annuity, provided no such member or 
annuitant shall be permitted to purchase a total 
additional annuity in excess of one-half his 
final average salary; such additional annuity 
shall afford the usual optional privileges. 


—_v0—_—-. 


Kindergarten Teachers to Meet 


The International Kindergarten Union will 
hold its annual convention in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
the week of April 16th-20th. An attractive 
program has been prepared and a large attend- 
ance is expected. 

aia iaaiass 

A farmer in district 6, town of Russia, has 
given 10 acres of land to the school district to 
be reforested by the school children. The dis- 
trict is now making arrangements for tree 
planting. 

— —11-— 

The Teachers’ Travel League of America, 
Inc., has recently issued a small booklet con- 
taining a list of the concessions made to mem- 
bers of the league. The headquarters of the 
league are at 1270 Broadway, New York. 


peer 
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Notes from the Field 


Lewis P. Andreas, high school athletic coach 


Norwich, 


chosen principal of the high school in that city. 


and physical director at has been 


Voters of the union free school district of 


Romulus have approved a proposition to build 
a new schoolhouse at a cost of $29,000. 


West Bloomfield, March 


6th, approved a proposition to spend $35,000 for 


Taxpayers of on 
a new schoolhouse and also voted to purchase a 
new site. 


N. Berton Alter, 
the first district of 
recently 


Nelliston. 


district superintendent of 
Montgomery 
of the 


county, was 


elected president village of 


At a recent school meeting at Cairo, the dis- 
trict voted to raise $40,000 
building and site. 


for a new school 


A proposition to issue bonds for $200,000 for 
the of 
houses in Ithaca, was carried at a special elec- 
tion on March 6th. 


purpose providing three new school- 


At a special election in Perry, approval was 


given to an additional appropriation of $65,000 


for an addition to the high school building 
This will make the total amount availabl 
$263,000 

The Hannibal High School building was de 
stroved by fire on February 23d, said to | 


caused by an over-heated furnace as the result 


Phe 
} 


building will be about 


use of soit coal 


of the 
of the 


replacement cost 


$ 100.000 


January graduating class of 


The 
Central High School presented a series of tab 


leaux, dances and essays entitled “ Seventy-five 


Years of 


growth of 


Syracuse 
the 


aroused a large 


Chey 
1847 to 
ot interest 


portrayed the 


city from 1922, and 


amount 


\ $600.000 junior 


high school annex is in the 


connection with the 


] 


schools 


course of construction in 
Orchard 
J. F 
professorship in Wisconsin and Albert E 
of Blasdell High 


succeed him at the close of the school year. 


Park consolidated Principal 
a colle U¢ 


Cook 
elected to 


Whitford has resigned to assume 


School been 


has 

















Mixed Plantation of White Pine and Norway Spruce, 24 
Years Old, near Millbrook 
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